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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Elements of Physiological Psychology. By G. T. Ladd and R. S. Woodworth. 

2d edition. New York, Chas. Scribner & Sons, 191 1. — pp. xix, 704. 

This is an entirely rewritten edition of Professor Ladd's work published in 
1887. The working over has been so satisfactory that the volume probably 
represents the present status of the science even better than did the original 
work the science of its day. As the title implies, the neurological and physio- 
logical parts are relatively fuller than the more strictly psychological parts, 
but this is not meant as a reflection on the later parts as one finds in them 
almost everything that one would expect from the title. The work is divided 
into three books: "The Nervous Mechanisms," "The Correlations of Nervous 
Phenomena," and "The Nature of Mind." The first book covers the phy- 
logeny and ontogeny of the nervous system, its structure, gross and micro- 
scopic, the structure and functions of the sense organs, cerebral localization 
and the general problems of the action of the nervous system. One chapter 
is devoted to a review of the chemistry of the nervous system, and the treat- 
ment of the topic is unusually full, presenting a number of results that are not 
generally available. The discussion adopts the neurone theory, but the evi- 
dence for continuity of structure and the fibrillar theory are mentioned. Fol- 
lowing Sherrington and MacDougall the synapse is given a large place. The 
discussions of this part are full, clear and complete. It presents the most 
satisfactory treatment for the psychologist of the subject that the reviewer 
is acquainted with in English, in works on psychology or physiology. 

The second book of nine chapters covers the more strictly psychological 
material. It begins with three chapters on sensation, then follow a chapter 
on the quantity of sensations, two on the presentations of sense, and one each 
on the time relations of mental phenomena, feeling, emotion and the expressive 
movements, the learning processes and the mechanisms of thought. The 
chapter on sensation gives a very satisfactory summary of the present status 
of the topics. It seems rather less complete for vision than for the other senses. 
The most important criticism of the treatment for a work of reference grows 
out of the separation of the description of the structures from their functions. 
Thus the theories of hearing are given in the first book, while the Hering and 
Helmholtz color theories are treated in this second book. Even this general - 
ization does not hold, since the difference in function of rods and cones is dis- 
cussed in connection with the structures. If one is to separate structure and 
function this arrangement is as logical and convenient for the person who 
reads through as any other, but I have found in referring to the work that 
students and even more advanced readers are likely to miss what they are 
looking for. 
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Two chapters on perception deal mainly with space perception, and the 
treatment revolves about the rival theories of nativism and empiricism. 
Space is said in the beginning to depend upon three factors or conditions, 
(i) "The presence of series of sensations of like quality, which are adapted to 
combine into extended objects of sense, must admit of easy, rapid and frequent 
repetition in varying order of arrangement." (2) "They must be in nature 
comparable and associable with each other, and, in fact, simultaneously ex- 
perienced by the mind." (3) They must possess a system of 'local signs.' 
The introductory treatment of space strikes the reviewer as containing some 
repetitions, and as lacking the clearness of statement that characterizes most 
of the book. The specific material treated is also not so complete as in the 
other fields. The limen of twoness for the skin is given a thorough treatment, 
but the corresponding topics for vision are slighted or omitted. The perception 
of depth is also given rather scant discussion. It is worth noting, too, that 
Listing's Law is still retained in spite of the negative results of Miss Barnes 
and Barany and the obvious contradiction between Listing's and Donder's 
laws. The treatment of optical illusions and auditory space is particularly 
full and satisfactory. The general outcome of the chapter with reference to 
nativism and empiricism is a modified and by no means dogmatic nativism. 
It is interesting to note that in several connections a somewhat subordinate 
r61e is assigned to eye-movements in the development of the spatial notions. 
The perception chapters impress the reviewer as the least satisfactory in the 
more empirical parts of the book, although they are relieved by several very 
good discussions. One inclines to assign the difficulties in part to a difference 
in standpoint between the authors that has not been completely compro- 
mised. 

The next chapter gives a summary of the work on reaction times down to 
date, including the work of Watt and Ach. The chapter headed "Feeling, 
Emotion and Expressive Movements" covers a wide range. Experimental 
aesthetics, automatic and ideo-motor action and fatigue are included as well 
as the topics mentioned in the title. The outcome of the chapter is largely 
negative on all points. The authors incline to define feeling as a vague form 
of consciousness. The chapter has among its early statements "Feeling can 
never be stated in terms of knowledge"; it therefore can not be defined but 
must be felt. The new forms of Wundt and Royce are rejected as are also 
most theories of feeling. It is specifically insisted that there are other forms 
than pleasure and pain. The theories of the emotions are also given no ac- 
ceptance. The James theory is said to be plainly against recently established 
facts, and all others come off little better. The summary of the literature of 
fatigue gives the same balanced opinion. 

The chapter on "Memory and the Learning Process" begins with learning 
in the lowest forms, traces progress through the higher animals, with a review 
of the recent investigations on animals, then turns to the recent work on the 
acquisition of skill, and finally discusses the recent experiments on memory 
in the restricted sense. This is one of the most satisfactory chapters in the 
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book. The final chapter in this part, "The Mechanism of Thought," covers 
attention, reasoning and the nervous functions involved in the higher conscious 
processes. Reasoning is treated as a modification of the process of trial 
and error, or as they prefer to call it, the 'method of varied reactions with se- 
lection of the appropriate response.' The neurological discussions bring to a 
focus the treatment of a number of topics that have been treated in different 
parts of the book, the formation of associations, the processes of selection, 
and their variants, among the others. It may be noted that MacDougal's 
drainage theory of attention or selection is looked upon askance. Control 
both of sensations and of associations is referred to convergent associations. 
The third book, "The Nature of Mind," is least changed by the revision, and 
contains fewer references to recent discussions. It covers a discussion of the 
relation of mind and body and similar more general questions. 

Psychologists are to be congratulated on the appearance of this volume. 
It brings together much material that had not been easily accessible before 
its publication and gives a new point of view on many of the topics that have 
been somewhat fully discussed in other works. There are many references 
to the literature, and the work provides a convenient starting point for running 
down the earlier work on almost any topic. The most important general 
defect is an occasional discrepancy between the treatment of different parts 
that one is tempted to refer to the joint authorship, but this is never serious. 
The omission of time perception seems a little strange, but this is the only 
subject that the reviewer has failed to find that one would expect in a volume 
of the title. Criticism of these small points is likely to be misleading as most 
of them are matters of opinion only, and the book as a whole gives a very 
satisfactory review of psychological fact and theory. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 

Schopenhauer's Criticism of Kant's Theory of Experience. By R. A. Tsanoff. 

Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 9. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 

191 1. — pp. vi, 77. 

This monograph is a dissertation presented at Cornell University for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is, however, no merely perfunctory piece 
of work, but is at once independent and distinguished by clearness of thought 
and expression. 

The warrant for this monograph is found in the absence in the Schopenhauer 
literature in English of any adequate treatment of Schopenhauer's criticism 
of Kant. In addition to the Introduction, there are chapters on "The Nature 
and Genesis of Experience: Perception and Conception," "The Principles 
of Organization in Experience: The Deduction and the Real Significance of 
the Categories," "The Scope and Limits of Experience: Transcendental Dia- 
lectic," and "Experience and Reality: The Will as the Thing-in-itself." The 
method of presentation involves usually, first, a statement of Kant's doctrine 
as interpreted by Schopenhauer, and then the author's own interpretation of 



